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FULMINATIONS OF A COLLEGE PROFESSOR, WITH 

SPECIAL REFERENCE TO SPANISH 

(Paper read before the Modern Language section of the 

New Hampshire State Teachers' Association) 



By Samuel M. Waxman 



ii f I \HE college professor is from the nature of his calling gar- 
-■- rulous," says an American novelist in a recent book. I 
am inclined to believe that this epigram is true. The professor 
is so accustomed to hearing himself think aloud in the class 
room and in social gatherings that he never fears the sound of his 
own voice. He suffers from what the Spaniards characterize 
as "el vicio de Pero Grullo." I was invited to talk to you on the 
Teaching of Spanish in Our Secondary Schools and that I thought 
was the title of the paper I was preparing. But when I finished 
I discovered to my surprise that I had allowed my pen to run 
amuck. And so I had to change the title. Now that you have 
been warned, I shall proceed to fulminate. 

It is over a year now that warfare has ceased among most of the 
great nations of the earth, and we teachers can begin to study the 
effects produced by the war on education in general and on modern 
languages in particular. In what ways did the war help; in what 
ways did it injure youth? To me the greatest educational benefit 
derived from the war was the acquisition of the English language 
by many of our foreign-born young men who had but an imperfect 
knowledge of it before entering the United States army. We 
teachers of foreign languages are inclined to overlook the value of 
a common tongue in this vast cosmopolitan country of ours. Yet 
it is the most powerful assimilating force that we can bring to bear 
upon our foreign population. The war too has helped large num- 
bers of men physically. It has taught them good hygienic habits; 
it has taught us teachers that physical education has not yet 
received its due emphasis in our schools. I discriminate between 
physical training and athletics. 

In these two essentials of elementary education, a knowledge 
of English and of personal hygiene, we may say that the war has 
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ameliorated conditions, at least in certain parts of the country. 
Can we say as much for our higher education? In its larger aspects 
I fear we cannot. With the exception of certain branches of 
technical training, a field in which we already excelled, the war has 
had a tendency to lower our educational standards. We might 
not have suffered from a loss in technical education, but we could 
ill afford to lose in general culture, for there we were already weak, 
and there our losses have been tremendous. It is sad to be forced 
to confess at this date in the history of civilization that when large 
groups of men gather, the level of refinement and culture is con- 
siderably lowered. Our various uplift organizations did little to 
counteract the vulgarity and profanity of the average American 
soldier. Lack of refining home influences brought about a general 
relaxation of standards. The country had reached a crisis; every- 
thing had to be subordinated to one aim— win the war. The 
niceties of life, the cultural elements, had to go by the board. That 
relaxation was felt educationally as well as morally. Vigorous, 
intelligent young men were needed at once. The academic bars 
were let down. Students in high schools were permitted to grad- 
uate before completing the usual requirements. Youths were ad- 
mitted to college who had no right to be there. The Student 
Army Training Corps was the greatest educational farce ever 
perpetrated in this country. Something is wrong with our educa- 
tional system when eight hundred men who have been assembled 
to hear something about the glorious history of modern France do 
everything in their power to drive the speaker from the platform. 
This speaker was not a closet scholar reading from a manuscript; 
he was a vigorous talker who succeeded in domineering the men 
only by brute force, ramming his words down their throats. Men 
that were lodged, fed, clothed, given a college education, and paid 
by the government in the bargain, who for three months refused 
to buy a French text-book, certainly had no place in a college. 
Our colleges and high schools had not any too high standards 
before the war. With our own entrance into the field of battle, 
our higher education received a violent downward push. 

No branch of education has been more profoundly disturbed by 
the war than that of modern languages, and Spanish has suffered 
more than the others. To my mind it is futile for us to argue that 
students should study more German in our high schools in prefer- 
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ence to Spanish. Because if you insist upon German, then you 
must insist also on Italian. From a cultural point of view Italian 
is just as important if not more important than German. What 
we should cease to do is to capitalize Spanish as a utilitarian and 
commercial asset. We have already an overabundance of Spanish 
watered stock. We teachers of Spanish should use all the power 
at our command to stabilize the study and teaching of Spanish, 
for conditions are extremely chaotic. We have more pupils on our 
hands now than we can properly take care of. A beginning has 
been made in the right direction thru reports of committees of the 
Association of Teachers of Spanish, 1 and of the Modern Language 
Association of America. 2 

Colleges as well as high schools have suffered from fluctuations 
in the public mind as to the value of the study of Spanish. At the 
present moment we are on the crest of the wave of a popular 
demand for Spanish. This is the fourth impetus towards its study 
that can be traced in this country during the past twenty years. 
The first came in 1898 at the close of the Spanish-American war as 
a result of the acquisition of Porto Rico and the Philippines and 
the establishment of the protectorate over Cuba. The second 
came with the building of the Panama Canal which brought a 
revival of a commercial interest in Spanish-American countries. 
The third and fourth came with the Great War; the one at the 
outbreak when the United States was urged to capture the trade 
of European countries in South America, and the other with our 
own entrance into the war when the substitution of French and 
Spanish for German was advocated; French for sentimental 
reasons, Spanish still with the utilitarian purpose in mind. The 
popular attitude toward the study of foreign languages might be 
explained as a little high school girl is said to have done recently. 
"French is for society, and Spanish is for business," she said. "I 
shall have to go to work and so I choose Spanish." This is exactly 
the way most high school students today look upon the relative 
value of Spanish and French. 

Spanish is everywhere synonymous with commercial language. 
In most commercial high schools it is practically the only foreign 

1 Cf. Report of Committee on Admissions and Correlations, Hispania, 
March, 1919. 

s Cf. Report of the Committee of Five on a Course of Study in Spanish, 
Publications, 1918. 
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language studied. A mere pretense is made at offering courses in 
French, and German has almost entirely disappeared. It does 
seem absurd that so keen-witted a people as we are should have so 
entirely lost its sense ®f perspective with regard to the value of 
Spanish as a high school study. True, some students may possibly 
find use for Spanish in a commercial way. But what a small 
percentage of the vast multitudes — is it 200,000? — will ever use 
business Spanish in after life? Why is it that we so rarely hear a 
plea for commercial Portugese? Yet Brazil is almost as large 
as all the Spanish-American countries put together; she is our 
closest friend in Hispanic America, she was our ally during the 
war, and we carry on a large volume of business with her. 

I have used several times the phrase "commercial Spanish." 
Pray tell me what is commercial Spanish? Is it a species of lingua 
franca? Is it a Hispanic dialect of Esperanto to be used only for 
bartering purposes? One sees it announced in high school cur- 
ricula' and in college catalogs; one finds it advertised in full page 
form in the newspapers; it is peddled by itinerant hawkers of 
lingos who hire the largest halls in our big cities in order to accom- 
modate the vast hordes of dupes; it is taught by correspondence 
schools, and lastly by little magic pamphlets which in ten lessons 
teach you "at a glance." Domino, presto, chango — watch me 
closely now — and you will see that instead of speaking English, 
Yow j&blow espaniyowl. 

Considerable Spanish had already been taught in our high 
schools before the war, and now Spanish is a close rival to French 
in point of numbers of students. It has been frequently stated 
that French and Spanish being related languages offer the high 
school pupil a poorly balanced linguistic combination. But why 
teach two languages? Why teach even one foreign language to 
every single child in the community? We must all admit that 
the vast majority of our junior and senior high school students 
will never have the slightest use for a foreign language, and a 
smattering of Spanish is not going to help them in after life if 
they should find a knowledge of it necessary. Most of the stu- 
dents who are now studying elementary French in the extension 
and evening departments of our large urban universities have 
studied it previously in a high school. This duplication of work 
is an economic waste. High schools which offer only a year or 
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two of Spanish might better abolish it altogether and concentrate 
on something more useful to the student — English grammar for 
instance, a study now almost extinct in our primary education. 

We will all agree I am sure, no matter what our special lin- 
guistic field may be, that culturally French is by far the most 
important foreign language for the English-speaking student. 
Thru France, the center of modern civilization, has flowed the 
current of culture of ancient Greece and Rome. Since the Renais- 
sance it has wrested the leadership from Italy and stands today 
the unchallenged leader of the civilized world. As between 
German and Spanish it seems to me that there is little to choose 
from the point of view of arts and letters. To be sure Spanish 
lacks that vast library of philosophical and scientific research which 
German possesses, but how rare is the spectacle of an American 
high school youth reading in German a work on science or philos- 
ophy! Certainly if our best technical schools no longer insist on 
German, why should we high school and college teachers continue 
to demand it? Unfortunately most of these arguments in favor of 
Spanish fall to the ground when we consider how little of . the 
cultural element of Spanish is touched upon in our schools. The 
masterpieces of Spanish literature are shunned as tho they were a 
pest. On the other hand, there is so little culture imbibed by the 
average American student in any field that this side of language 
instruction might be completely ignored. A young vigorous na- 
tion, we have not given a great deal of thought to the aesthetic 
side of life, and that public attitude is reflected naturally in our 
schools. The public demands more and more utilitarian courses in 
its schools, and officials are yielding ground at every point. 

To me it seems far more important that our children should 
learn to speak English correctly than that they should play games 
in French and Spanish. We certainly cannot take seriously most 
junior high school programs in foreign languages. The trend of 
the junior high school curriculum seems to lean toward making 
courses attractive and pleasant to the student. The whole public 
school system is based on retaining as many pupils in school as 
possible. Standards are scandalously lowered so that an arbitrar- 
ily fixed percentage of pupils may pass. Our aim seems to be to 
educate superficially as many students as possible. We have large 
classes filled with incompetents; the teacher is instructed to do all 
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the work himself. The result is that many an indolent youth 
lying on his back refuses to open his mouth to catch the fruit as it 
falls from the tree of knowledge. "Get-educated-quick" in order 
that you may "get-rich-quick" is the lure held out to the American 
student. It seems to me that our superficial education indis- 
criminately offered to every comer is one of the causes of social 
unrest in this country today. We are spoiling good farmers and 
good artisans with false educational theories. A pupil who fritters 
away his golden opportunity of learning should not be coddled. 
Let us cease this cult of the incompetent and spend our money and 
energy in training more thoroly those who show some interest in 
the higher education. Some of us even in a democracy must per- 
form the humbler tasks of life. I know that this is rank heresy to 
most of you, but you have the other side constantly dinned into 
your ears; give heed now and anon to a heretic who is not trying to 
curry popular favor, either academically or politically. 

The congestion in class rooms as a result of our attempt to 
teach a foreign language to every child in the community is one of 
the causes of our dismal failure. We have not enough teachers to 
supply the demand. Spanish was taught none too well in high 
schools before the war; now conditions are tragic. Successful 
teachers of German have been transformed overnight into unsuc- 
cessful teachers of Spanish. Just think of the large number of 
such teachers trained in six weeks at a summer school! Think of 
the many teachers of history or science who have been suddenly 
called upon to take a section of Spanish! 

Of course the inevitable salary question always obtrudes itself 
in discussions of this kind. Perhaps it is more serious in the 
modern language field than anywhere else, because the properly 
equipped teacher of Spanish or of French requires a longer and 
more expensive period of preparation than any other. But I am 
not going to lay down for you rules for proper training. You know 
what the ideal preparation should be; you can read Mr. Wilkins' 
book on that subject. There is this much to be said however 
before dismissing the matter. We teachers have chosen our pro- 
fession because we prefer it to any other which might be better 
paid; otherwise we should not be teaching. We know that in all 
times and in all lands, teachers have never grown rich on their 
salaries. And so when we band together for protection and for 
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betterment of financial remuneration, let us be very sure that we 
are worth the price we demand. 

Too often teachers prepare themselves for one field and are 
asked to teach something entirely remote. And teachers' agencies 
and school authorities do not help matters. An ability to maintain 
class discipline and the right to affix after one's name a couple of 
letters of the alphabet (today Y. Z. will do just as well as A. B.) 
are the main requisites for admission into a high school faculty. 
More often than not it is a teacher that is sought, not a specialist 
in Spanish. Young, inexperienced teachers are like utility players 
on a baseball team; they may be called upon to take any position. 
It is the small rural high school that suffers most by this shuffling. 
Many of them are but training schools for inexperienced teachers. 
The New England Modern Language Association offered some 
years ago to act as a clearing-house without charge between high 
school officials and modern language teachers. The latter re- 
sponded well enough, but the plan failed because of the lack of co- 
operation on the part of high school principals and superintendents. 

Conditions might not be so bad in the teaching of Spanish if all 
our text-books were more scholarly. One of the most popular 
Spanish grammars in use today contains a multitude 1 of errors of 
the most elementary kind. A Spanish colleague of mine used to 
refer to it as "the mistake-book." This book is attractively 
bound, it contains maps, pictures, and conversational phrases. 
The poorly trained teacher or, more often, the school official, 
ignorant of Spanish but most learned in the modern American 
science of pseudo-pedagogy, cannot distinguish between pure 
Castilian and pidgin lingo. There is not the slightest excuse for 
using poor text-books in Spanish; we have now an abundant supply 
of manuals for beginners which are scholarly in content as well as 
sound in methods of presentation. But we have been so blinded 
of late years by the epidemic of pseudo-directmethoditis that our 
discriminating powers have been dulled. We complacently delude 
ourselves into thinking that in four or five periods a week of forty 
to forty-five minutes duration we can teach students in groups of 
forty to fifty to speak, as well as read and write, Spanish in a year 
or two. Furthermore, that paternal and vicious American system 
of lending text-books kills with its very kindness any incentive for 
private study during the long vacations and in after life. Some 
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good results might still be obtained if we insisted on hard, concen- 
trated study on the part of the pupil, but we have so multiplied 
our short cuts, especially in the junior high schools, that the royal 
road to Spanish has become completely obliterated. Have we 
gained by substituting for a sound knowledge of grammar and a 
slight acquaintance with literature an ability to drone in unison 
a few phrases and repeat some commercial statistics? Do you 
really believe that you are teaching pupils to speak Spanish when 
you hold a book before them asking, "Que es esto?", and they 
they reply in concert, "Es un libro?" Is that getting beyond the 
parrot's linguistic stage of "Polly- wan t-a-cracker"? Do you 
honestly believe that you can by any method teach others to speak 
a language which you yourself cannot speak? Have you ever 
seriously questioned yourselves on this point, or have you per- 
mitted yourselves to be hypnotized by the high priests of the 
pseudo-direct method? Or perchance are you merely going 
thru the motions, obeying orders from higher up? 

Spanish like French suffers because it enjoys the reputation of 
being easy. It is true that to the student who has a sound lin- 
guistic training, a reading knowledge of Spanish offers no great 
difficulties. But those of you who have struggled with the racy 
idiom that is modern Spanish realize how many years of constant 
patient practise are required before the spoken language can be 
mastered. You learn only after hard study that a language will 
not come and eat out of your hand simply because you have 
sprinkled a little salt on its tail. The acquisition of a speaking 
knowledge of a language is as much an art as singing. Your 
mental processes must be doubled and every object that comes 
within your range of vision must have a linguistic twin. You 
must be able to think in the foreign tongue in order to be able to 
speak the foreign tongue. 

One reason for our poorly prepared teachers of Spanish is that 
colleges offer so few practical courses for the training of prospective 
candidates for teaching. It is becoming more and more the fad to 
multiply courses in the theory of education. Instead of taking 
advanced courses in their major study, college students flock into 
theoretical courses in pedagogy. Another handicap to the Ameri- 
can teacher of Spanish is the remoteness of the countries where 
Spanish is spoken. It should be easier for students to acquire a 
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spoken knowledge of Spanish than that of French, but conditions 
in Spanish are just as bad as they are in French. What can the 
American teacher do to overcome this difficulty? He can asso- 
ciate himself with a Spanish-speaking person or group of persons 
academically or socially. If that be impossible he can read Span- 
ish. There is certainly no lack of material. On the contrary, one 
is embarrassed with riches. Spanish authors are most prolific; 
Lope de Vega himself will keep one supplied for a lifetime, or to be 
more modern, Blasco Ibaflez will keep a teacher busy for a couple 
of years. And besides the literature of Spain there is that of the 
twenty Spanish-American republics. One drawback to the auto- 
didactic teacher of Spanish who finds himself in a rural community 
is the lack of opportunity to hear Spanish spoken. But if one has 
been well trained in pronunciation and has taught himself to be a 
lip reader, it is possible to create a thick Spanish atmosphere. The 
pronunciation of Spanish being so regular, this method should 
theoretically be eminently successful. There is not a single excep- 
tion to the general laws of Spanish phonetics. But in spite of this 
fact, the pronunciation of the average teacher of Spanish is 
extremely poor. That is due in some measure to the fact that the 
study of Spanish phonetics is still in its infancy, and that most 
treatments of the subject in American text-books are either incom- 
plete or inaccurate. So many contradictory statements are made 
that the serious student is bewildered. As for Spanish-American 
pronunciation there is no such thing; there are twenty-odd Span- 
ish-American pronunciations. For the sake of uniformity we must 
take the Castilian norm. 

To improve existing conditions we must begin to reform at the 
top, otherwise we shall be constantly moving in a vicious circle. 
A Ph.D. degree and a wooden academic high brow should not be 
the prime requisites for a teacher of teachers. We must demand 
more from college professors; we must eliminate the incompetent 
teacher of Spanish from our high schools; we must insist upon more 
work on the part of the student; we must substitute sound culture 
for the "pep" and the "punch" all along the line. But to bring 
about these reforms we must first educate the public. Ah! There's 
the rub! In most communities, it is not we teachers who are 
educating the public; it is the public which is educating us. The 
outlook for the future is not hopeful. Our present tendency is to 
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lower our low standards. But there are some of us whom the 
mountebanks would characterize as mossbacks who will not sur- 
render an inch of ground. And if we should be finally vanquished 
by the overwhelming avalanche of bolshevist educational theories, 
let it at least be said of us, "They fought a good fight." Fulminavi. 
Boston University. 



